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Abstract 

This paper examines the relationship between human resource development (HRD) practices and employees’job 
satisfaction. This study is conducted at a public university in Malaysia. A total of 95 questionnaires were 
collected out of 1110 distributed, indicating an 8.5% rate of return. All respondents were academic staff of the 
university. Four HRD practices which are examined, including i) Training and development, ii) Organization 
development, iii) Career development and iv) Performance management. The results show that all HRD 
practices are significantly related to job satisfaction. 

Keywords: training, career development, performance management, job satisfaction, human resource 
development 

1. Introduction 

Job satisfaction means the feelings of different employees about the different dimensions of their jobs. Job 
satisfaction may be the general behavior emerged due to different events at the workplace; it may be a 
supervisor’s behavior, relationship with peers or the work environment (Robbins, 2012). Various factors such as 
an employee needs and desires, social relationships, job design, compensation, developmental opportunities and 
aspects of work-life balance is considered to be some of the key factors of job satisfaction (Spector, 1997). The 
level of satisfaction and dissatisfaction is another aspect which relates to employee job satisfaction. Robbins 
(2012) stressed that a satisfied workforce can increase organizational productivity through less distraction caused 
by absenteeism or turnover, few incidences of destructive behavior and lower medical costs. 

On the other hand, Rowold (2008) argued that job satisfaction is not only an important indicator of employees’ 
well-being, but is also central for understanding the process of employee turnover. For example, it has been 
found that job satisfaction explains variance in withdrawal cognitions, turnover intentions, and actual turnovers, 
independent from organizational commitment. In human resource development literature, job satisfaction is as an 
important construct representing the employees’ interests (Guest, 1999). 

In addition, meta-analysis has been conducted to examine how the relationships between the availability of high 
commitment HR practices, as perceived by employees, and affective commitment and job satisfaction change 
with age (Kooij et ah, 2010). The study also reveals that, in line with social exchange and signaling theories, 
employees’ perceptions of HR practices are positively related to their work-related attitudes and that calendar 
age influences this relationship largely as expected. 

2. Human Resource Development Practices 

Werner and DeSimone (2011) stress that HRD can be defined as a set of systematic and planned activities 
designed by an organization to provide its members with the opportunities to learn necessary skills to meet 
current and future job demands. In a broader sense, HRD seeks to develop people’s “knowledge, expertise, 
productivity, and satisfaction, whether for personal or group/team gain, or for the benefit of an organization, 
community, nation or ultimately, the whole humanity.” HRD activities should begin when an employee joins an 
organization and continue throughout his or her career, regardless of whether that employee is an executive or a 
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worker on an assembly line. HRD programs must respond to job changes and integrate the long-term plans and 
strategies of the organization to ensure the efficient and effective use of resources. In short, while training and 
development (T&D) activities constitute a major part of HRD, activities such as coaching, career development, 
team building, and OD also are aspects of HRD. 

Hassan (2007) argues that there is a belief in HRD that organizations are man-made creatures that supported by 
human expertise to institute and accomplish the organization goals. The HRD professionals are depending on 
individual and group, work processes and integrity of the organization. On the other hand, Raiden and Dainty 
(2006) argue HRD is a summary of all the activities to improve personnel and organization in order to improve 
the organization efficiency. 

Xie and Huang (2010) research about the comparative analysis of HRD among different countries has a different 
emphasis on dimensions of HRD. This is caused by the different features of the organization, likes the extent of 
organization’s complexity, the significance of human resources efficiency, and the association of HRD. Although 
the HRD facets may be different compare to each country, the dimensions are mainly related to three main 
subjects, which are individual development (e.g. Informal or formal training and development activities), career 
development, performance management and organizational development. 

3. HRD Elements that Affect Job Satisfaction 

There are four HRD elements that affect employee job satisfaction which will be discussed in this section. They 
are i) Training and Development (T&D), ii) Organization Development (OD), iii) Career Development, and iv) 
Performance Management. 

3.1 Training and Development (T&D) 

Training and development (often abbreviated as T&D) focus on changing or improving the knowledge, skills, 
and attitudes of individuals. Training typically involves providing employees the knowledge and skills needed to 
do a particular task or job, though attitude change may also be attempted (e.g., in sexual harassment training). 
Developmental activities, in contrast, have a longer-term focus on preparing for future work responsibilities 
while also increasing the capacities of employees to perform their current jobs (Werner & DeSimone, 2011). 

There are currently many organizations offering talented employees training to keep employee current on their 
job functions and allowing them to learn new skills can be utilized to improve employee satisfaction within the 
organization (Rice et al., 1991). Besides that, there is also evidence suggests that training is more likely to have a 
positive effect on employee satisfaction where employers develop formal, structured approaches to training that 
link skill formation to job tenure, career progression, recognition and reward (Heyes & Stuart, 1994). 

Training is often utilized within organizations for enhancing employees’ knowledge, skills, and abilities (KSA) 
(Arthur et al., 2003). Jen (2009) argued that all organizations rely on highly satisfied and involved employees to 
achieve organizational goals. This can be done through a well systematic total training plan. Saks (1995) has also 
found that participating in training enhanced employees’ job satisfaction and this finding supported by a study 
conducted by Georgellis and Lange (2007) in Germany. However, a contradiction of results was found in a study 
conducted in the Australian franchise sector by Choo and Bowley (2007). Therefore, additional research is 
necessary to explore the impact and interaction between training and job satisfaction. 

Costen and Salazar (2011) stressed that training is one of HR’s most visible responsibilities. The opportunity to 
develop new skills measures the employee’s assessment of the organization’s training program. Training 
involves providing employees with the basic knowledge and skills they need to perform their duties to the 
company’s standards. 

There have been many studies investigating the relationship between job satisfaction and training and 
development. There was a study of Yap and Holmes (2010) which investigated the association between 
employees’ perceptions of diversity training (DT) existence and effectiveness with organizational commitment 
(OC), and career satisfaction (CS). The paper also examined the linkages between diversity training, 
organizational commitment, and career satisfaction based on survey responses from managers, professionals, and 
executives. The survey included questions about employees’ perceptions of their work experiences and outcomes 
and their organizations’ diversity practices. Comparisons of means as well as multivariate regression analyses 
were undertaken. In their study, they found that employees who perceived diversity training to be effective were 
significantly more committed to their organizations and more satisfied with their careers than employees who 
perceived DT to be ineffective or non-existent. The paper found that employees’ OC and CS are higher when 
they perceived DT to be effective. Factors associated with OC and CS are explored based on employees’ 
perceptions of the availability and effectiveness ofDT. 
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3.2 Organization Development (OD) 

Organization Development (OD) is defined as the process of enhancing the effectiveness of an organization and 
the well-being of its members through planned interventions that apply behavioral science concepts. OD is a 
response to identify the need for change, using specific strategies to alter elements such as the beliefs, attitudes, 
values, and structure of organizations. The change will help organizations adapt to the new markets and the 
challenges ahead (Werner & DeSimone, 2011). 

Similarly, the relation between perceived organizational change efficacy and job satisfaction should be positive 
and meaningful. The reason for this assumption is that the perceived efficacy of change is positioned at the level 
of work situation determinants of job satisfaction, as it is related to the perceived impact of the changes in the 
workplace. The work situation determinants are the main predictors of job satisfaction (George & Jones, 2008). 

Mihaela et al. (2001) study analyzed the educational institution in terms of curriculum and human resources, 
school life, material and financial resources. In the study, it involved all unit employees, support staff, teacher 
and also parents of enrolled children. After processing the information obtained from surveys concerning job 
satisfaction and organizational communication and parent questionnaires on kindergarten-family partnership, an 
organizational development program has been developed. Organizational development program involves 
intervention in three main areas: developing educational partnerships, promoting the image of the kindergarten in 
the community and training of human resources. The need for OD mainly focuses on improving organizations 
for their own benefit and for the benefit of their employees. Therefore, employees that appreciate and involve in 
the change process will gain satisfaction in their work. 

3.3 Career Development 

Many organizations implement Career Development Programs in the workplace to enable them to retain good 
employees (Merchant Jr., 2010). This type of program educates employees on how to achieve their own career 
goals and at the same time contribute to the organization. Organizations with such programs claim they retain a 
greater number of employees. Employees’ career growth is a key strategic asset for many far-sighted 
organizations (Fink, 1992). Career development is not purely about getting promoted or moving up the corporate 
ladder, but rather about getting to be the best an individual can be and finding a place in an organization where 
they can express excellence and contribute to the goals of the organization. Career development also 
encompasses "horizontal" movement (lateral job transfers) within the organization. Today's employees are 
demanding more from their work in terms of fulfillment and personal satisfaction. Employees now would prefer 
to be empowered and gain an opportunity for self development. 

3.4 Performance Management 

Another element that affects employee job satisfaction is performance management. It is important to study the 
job satisfaction and job performance relationship for several reasons (e.g. see Brief, 1998; Cropanzano & Wright, 
2001). For example, satisfaction is important for worker health and well-being, and organizations have control 
over job design features that influence both satisfaction (e.g. pay, procedural justice) and performance (e.g. 
resources, training). As such, organizations have the latitude to affect both satisfaction and performance, and due 
to the potential strength of the relationship (Petty et al., 2005), interventions could result in both a healthier 
workforce and increased effectiveness. 

Bryan et al. (2008) examined the relationship between job satisfaction and task and contextual performance. 
Specifically, it assessed this relationship for the overall as well as facets of job satisfaction. Four hundred and 
forty-four employees in a manufacturing plant involved in the study on measures of their job satisfaction. Results 
indicate that the there was a stronger relationship between satisfaction with supervision and contextual 
performance compared to task performance. This result indicated the importance of performance management 
and overall job satisfaction. The relationship is significant and worth to be explored further. 

Colin and John (2008) investigate the influence of performance-related pay on several dimensions of job 
satisfaction. The outcome of the study shows that performance-related pay allows increased opportunities for 
worker optimization and does not generally demotivate workers or crowd out intrinsic motivation. 

Performance pay has been shown to increase productivity in some settings (Lazear, 2000), and may itself 
increase job satisfaction. This happens when employees witness gains in confidence, pride and self-worth. 
However, performance pay can also decrease job satisfaction (Fernie & Metcalf, 1999; Lazear, 2000; Long et al., 
2013). As a result, this may in turn lead to discontentment among the less productive workers and an overall 
reduction in worker morale. Employees are generally more satisfied with their jobs if they perceive their pay is 
fairly distributed (Brown, 2001). Frey and Jegen (2001) explain that performance pay may be viewed by 
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employees as an element of control rather than support. Thus, as performance management often relates to 
employee reward and compensation, it remains an empirical question whether performance pay increases or 
decreases job satisfaction on average. 

3.5 Hypothesis 

Based on the above literature review, four hypotheses are developed as below: 

HI : Training and Development practice has significant impact on academic staff’s job satisfaction. 

H2: Organization Development has significant impact on academic staff’s job satisfaction. 

H3: Career Development has significant impact on academic staff’s job satisfaction. 

H4: Performance Management has significant impact on academic staff’s job satisfaction. 

4. Research Method 

4.1 Research Design 

In this study, quantitative and statistical methods such as regression, quantitative analysis and statistical test will 
carry out to investigate the relationships from the data. Quantitative research is based on the measurement of 
quantity or amount and it is applicable to the facts that can be conveyed in terms of quantity. 

The sample of study in this research was taken at a public university in Malaysia. The name of the university is 
withheld as requested by the management of the University. Therefore, in this report the university is named 
ABC. First, ABC has been upgraded as a Research University recently, and its organizational system has been 
altered. Secondly, ABC is also the lead of technology education in Malaysia, therefore the development of the 
ABC is very important. Academic staffs are the main resource of university, which their contribution to the 
university is not only educate students but also the development of the university. Thus, it is important to study 
the job satisfaction of academic staffs which it is believed that high job satisfaction will bring high job 
commitment and loyalty. Besides, the vision of ABC is to be recognized as a world-class center of academia and 
technological excellence, and the mission of ABC is to be a leader in the development of human capital and 
innovative technologies that will contribute to the nation’s wealth creation. In order to achieve the mission and 
vision of ABC, it is also needed to explore the main resource of ABC, which is academic staff. This study studies 
the impact of Human Resource Development (HRD) on ABC academic staff’s job satisfaction. 

4.2 Instrumentation 

To test the conceptual model and research questions, a survey was conducted among academic staffs at ABC. 
The instrument used is the questionnaire and it is sent via email with clear instructions given to the samples. The 
reason it was sent via email is because it could reach a wide geographic area quickly, which could ensure 
representativeness and generalization of the findings. Moreover, by sending it via email, the respondents were 
able to answer the survey at their own place. The completion of these questionnaires was entirely voluntary and 
responses were anonymous and were treated with strictest confidentiality. 

The survey covered the topics of training and development; organization development, career development, 
performance management, and overall satisfaction. The questions ranged from strongly disagree to strongly 
agree on a 5-point Likert scale. In addition, the following seven demographic items were included: sex, age, 
faculty, qualification, designation, year of service, and employment status. The instalment is adapted from an 
instiument used by Johnson (2011), Torraco and Hoover (2005) and Barnett and Bradley (2007). 

5. Data Analysis 

5. 1 Sample Size 

A total of 95 questionnaires were collected from 1110 distributed, indicating an 8.5% rate of return. Green (1991) 
provides a comprehensive overview of the procedures used to determine regression sample sizes. He suggests N > 
50 + 8m (where m is the number of independent variables) for testing the multiple correlations. There are four 
independent variables in this study, therefore, the sampling size; N should more than 50+8(4), N > 82. In this 
study there are 95 set data which is more than 82 (the sampling size by Green, 1991), therefore it is adequate to 
conduct statistical analysis. 

5.2 Results 

5.2.1 Correlation Analysis 

Table 1 shows the correlation between independent variable and dependent variable in this study. 
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Table 1. Spearman-rho correlation between variable 

Spearman’s rho Correlations 


Training & 
Development 

Organization 

Development 

Career 

Development 

Performance 

Management 

Overall Job 
Satisfaction 

Training & 
Development 

1 





Organization 

Development 

0.87** 

1 




Career 

0.49** 

0.62** 

1 



Development 



Performance 

Management 

0.48** 

.60** 

.72** 

1 


Overall Job 
Satisfaction 

0.50** 

.65** 

.76** 

.64** 

1 


**. Correlation is significant at the 0.01 level (2-tailed). 


This table consists of five variables in which overall job satisfaction is the dependent variable, and the following 
variables i) training and development, ii) organization development, iii) career development, and iv) performance 
management are the independent variables. Overall, most of the HRD practices have strong correlation with 
academe’s overall job satisfaction, which the highest was 0.76 and the lowest was 0.50. The highest correlation 
between independent and dependent variable was between overall job satisfaction and career development, with 
the spearman-rho coefficient 0.76. On the other hand, the lowest correlation between independent variable and 
the dependent variable was overall job satisfaction with training and development, which was 0.5 spearman-rho 
coefficient. 

5.2.2 Simple Linear Regression Analysis 

Table 2 shows the simple linear regression between independent and dependent variables, which the independent 
variables consist of training and development, organization development, career development and performance 
management; dependent variable is overall job satisfaction. It is found that these four independent variables: i) 
Training & Development (P = 0.42, p = 0.00), ii) Organization Development (P = 0.65, p = 0.00), iii) Career 
Development (P = 0.77, p = 0.00); and iv) Performance Management (P = 0.65, p = 0.00) have significant 
positive effects on overall job satisfaction. 


Table 2. Simple linear regression between independent and dependent variable 


Variable 

Standardized Coefficients 

t 

Sig. 


Beta 

Training & Development 

0.42 

4.47 

0.00 

Organization Development 

0.65 

8.18 

0.00 

Career Development 

0.77 

11.60 

0.00 

Performance Management 

0.65 

8.31 

0.00 


5.2.3 Multiple Regression Analysis 

Table 3 shows the summary result of the multiple regression analysis. There is no multi-collinearity problem 
when the tolerance level is more than 0.1 and VIF is less than 10 (Ho, 2006). It can be seen that all the 
independent variables’ tolerance level is more than 0.1 and the VIF is less than 10, therefore, there is no 
significant relationship among the independent variable. 
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Table 3. Tolerance and VIF test for multi-collinearity 


Coefficients 3 

Variable 

Collinearity Statistic 

Tolerance 

VIF 

Training & Development 

0.79 

1.27 

Organization Development 

0.54 

1.87 

Career Development 

0.41 

2.46 

Performance Management 

0.47 

2.15 


a. Dependent Variable: OJS. 


Table 4 shows the F statistic for the final model is 41.01 with a P-value of 0.00, which indicating a significant 
model. The significant model indicates that there are effects between four independent variable i) Training & 
development, ii) Organization development, iii) Career development and iv) Performance management) with R = 
0.80. These four independent variables explain 64.6% of the variance in overall job satisfaction (R 2 = 0.646) and 
63% of the variance of overall job satisfaction in real populations (Adjusted R 2 = 0.63). 


Table 4. Multiple regression of independent variables on dependent variable (overall job satisfaction) 


R 

R 2 

Adjusted R 2 

Std. Error of the Estimate 

F 

Sig.F 

0.80 3 

0.646 

0.63 

0.37 

41.01 

0.00 b 


a. Predictors: (Constant), Performance Management, Training & Development, Organization Development, 
Career Development. 

b. Dependent Variable: Overall Job Satisfaction. 


Table 5 shows the multiple regressions between independent variables and a dependent variable. It is found that 
among four independent variables, career development predict the most on academic staff’s overall job 
satisfaction, with p = 0.49. Organization development (P = 0.21) shows the second highest predictor on academic 
staff’s overall job satisfaction, and Training and development show the least prediction on academic staff’s job 
satisfaction, which P = 0.07 only. 


Table 5. Multiple regressions between independent variables and dependent variable 


Variable 

Standardized Coefficients 

T 


Beta 


(Constant) 


1.43 

Training & Development 

0.07 

1.05 

Organization Development 

0.21 

2.47 

Career Development 

0.49 

5.00 

Performance Management 

0.15 

1.65 


а. Dependent variable: Overall Job Satisfaction. 

б. Discussion and Conclusion 

The main purpose of this study is to investigate the impact of HRD practices on academic staff’s job satisfaction. 
The four independent variables are training and development, organization development, career development and 
performance management. The research was conducted on ABC academic staff. The discussion of research 
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questions will be presented in this chapter, followed by research conclusion and implications. The limitations of 
this research and recommended for future studies are included towards the end of this report. 

Hypothesis 1: Training and Development practice has significant impact on academic staff’s job satisfaction. 

Training is a systematic and planned coaching activity to encourage learning, while developmental practices are 
preparing for the organization’s future. The result in this study support the hypothesis 1 that training and 
development practice (P = 0.42,/? = 0.00) has significantly impacted on academic staff’s job satisfaction, and the 
result also consistent with previous study, such as the staff survey of the University of Virginia (2011) also 
revealed that training and development practices were statistically significant in determining overall job 
satisfaction. Furthermore, a previous study from Costen and Salazar (2011) also stated that training and 
development is a critical element that affects job satisfaction. A research from Taormina (1999) also revealed that 
training was a crucial predictor of job satisfaction. Another previous study from Yap et al. (2010) also found that 
the employee that recognized diversity training to be effective has higher job satisfaction. Therefore, proper 
training should be given to academic staffs from time-to-time, to upgrade and update their skills so as to enhance 
their capabilities and abilities. 

Hypothesis 2: Organization Development has significant impact on academic staff’s job satisfaction. 

Organization development provides organizational change to enhance improvement in the organization through 
enabling organization members to manage their team an organizational culture effectively. The result in this 
study supports hypothesis 2 that organization development (P = 0.65, p = 0.00) has significant impact on 
academic staff’s job satisfaction and is consistent with previous study, such as a study from Johnson (2011) 
revealed that organization development will not only increase employees’ job satisfaction but also foster a more 
efficient working environment. Besides that, Korsvold (2010) also revealed that the OD process was promoting 
employees’job satisfaction. 

Hypothesis 3: Career Development has significant impact on academic staff’s job satisfaction. 

Hite and McDonald (2008) found that career development is an ongoing process of planning and directed action 
toward personal work and life goals. The result supports hypothesis 3 that career development (P = 0.77, p = 
0.00) significantly affects academic staff’s job satisfaction and is consistent with previous study, such as Ko 
(2012) revealed that there is significant correlation between job satisfaction and career development. In addition, 
a previous research from Barnett and Bradley (2007) also showed that career development is correlated 
significantly with employees’ career satisfaction. Furthermore, the University of Virginia Report (2011) also 
showed that career development is significantly correlated with academic staff’s job satisfaction. 

Hypothesis 4: Performance Management has significant impact on academic staff’s job satisfaction. 

Performance management denotes the continuing route that consists of goal setting, coaching and developing 
employees, providing feedback, assessing employee’s performance formally, and linking performance to 
recognition and rewards (Smither, 2009). The result of this study shows that performance management (P = 0.65, 
p = 0.00) has significant impact on academic staff’s job satisfaction. Similarly, Edwards et al. (2008) found that 
there was statistically significant positive relationship between performance and overall job satisfaction. 

Based on the results shown in Table 5, career development predicts the most on academic staff’s overall job 
satisfaction, with P = 0.49. Organization development (P = 0.21) shows the second highest predicted on 
academic staff’s overall job satisfaction, and then follow by performance management (P = 0.15). Training and 
development (P = 0.07) show the lowest level of prediction overall job satisfaction. Performance management 
shows the second lowest beta value, P = 0.15. In other words, among the four HRD practices in this study, 
performance management only contributes a little prediction on academic staff job satisfaction. A previous study 
by Judge et al. (2001) showed that the relationship between performance management and job satisfaction may 
vary based on job complexity. The findings show that when the target subject is scientist, there will be lower 
relations. Since ABC is an engineering-based university and has been upgraded as a Research University recently, 
therefore the job task of academic staff can consider as high complexity task, and this may be the reason cause 
performance management show the low level of impact on academic staff’s job satisfaction among four 
independent variables. 

There was a project regarding revisit and fine tune the KPI of ABC academic staffs by Selamat (2011) to explore 
the limitations of the current performance appraisal system, KPI and the factors academic staffs considered that 
will affect research productivity in ABC, and also investigate the accuracy appraisal of the current evaluation 
system (e-LPPT) with satisfactory feedback. From the findings of the project, it is found that there is low 
performance in publication. The second problem is that there is no involvement of individual staff in KPI 
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formulation. The third problem is that the strategic planning has shown that both the faculty and research 
alliance have their different KPIs, which require the academic staff to participate in both units to help in meeting 
their KPIs. 

In the project of Selamat (2001), the author comment that since the KPI on scholarly publication are considered 
new by many of the respondents, it will be better for the policy makers not to target high numbers of paper from 
an academic staff. The author also suggests that the policy makers or the management should involve individual 
academic staff in designing their KPIs. In addition, he also thinks that the e-LPPT should be linked with the 
Research Management Centre (RMC) database and should include a section for scholarly publication and 
citation, and also should be able to retrieve an academic staff data from all subscribed journals. A feedback 
mechanism should be included in the e-LPPT system to facilitate improvement. The university should provide 
more training on publications and also team work should be encouraged by having a research culture. 

Training and development show the least predict on academic staff’s job satisfaction, which P = 0.07 only. A 
previous study from Choo and Bowley (2007) revealed that the efficacy and effectiveness of a training program 
are relying on assessment of training quality, course design and learning experience, and also mentioned that job 
satisfaction is not affected by training and development. Furthermore, Ng et al. (2010) argue that the critical 
element of teaching was personal experience and not training and development practices. Besides, there is also 
some academia comment that the amount of training programs that provided by the university is sufficient, but it 
is contributing marginal effect on their work output. As we know Academe work orientation does not like 
business organization, each academic staff has different projects and from different majors, therefore, the 
training programs may not fulfill each staff’s needs. 

6.1 Implication for Practice 

The study has found that academic staff who are high level of satisfaction with the career development practices 
are more potentially to be high job satisfaction. From the managerial perspective, the university can focus on 
career development program and organizational development practices in order to enhance academic staff’s job 
satisfaction. For example, the career and development unit of ABC can review the current career development 
programs that provided to academic staff, to find out any improvement can be made, so that the program will 
enlighten more academic staff, and eventually improve their job satisfaction. 

In addition, it is also found that organization development practice is also another crucial element predicting 
academic staff’s job satisfaction. From the managerial perspective, the university can assess the effectiveness of 
decision making process of university administration, and improve it. Besides that, when there are changes 
brought to the university, the administration should make the changing process more stable, so that the academic 
staff can accept and adapt the new changes more easily, and it will reduce the friction and stress among the 
university administration and faculty members, and ultimately increase academic staff’s job satisfaction. 

On the other hand, training and development and performance management show the lowest effect on predicting 
academic staff’s job satisfaction among the four HRD practices that investigated in this study. From the 
managerial perspective, the university can investigate the training and development program that provided by 
university or faculties in order to explore the effectiveness of training and development programs, so that the 
provided training and development program is to fulfill the needs of academic staff. On the other hand, the 
university also can re-evaluate the current academic staff’s performance evaluation system, in order to improve 
the system to evaluate effectively and preciously. 

6.2 Implication for Research 

Kooij (2010) suggested that HRD are important determinants of job satisfactions. In this study, the empirical 
evidence reaffirmed the suggestion of hypotheses in which there is a relationship between HRD and job 
satisfaction. Therefore, the HRD elements should not be ignored in academic research in investigating the job 
satisfaction for employees, not limiting to academic staff. In addition, the HRD can be the stepping stone for 
researchers to gain more insights on the HRD effects on job satisfaction. 

The future research could make several extensions of current study. First, the future research could use focus 
group interviews to conduct this research, to make a qualitative study with deeper understanding. Moreover, the 
future study can extend to all Malaysia universities such as, in particular private universities, public universities 
and research universities. 

Second, it is also interesting to perform a comparative study between private universities and public universities 
to further understand the implication of HRD practices on academician job satisfaction. This is important 
because researcher believes the organizational system and performance management systems in private 
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universities may be different. 

6.3 Limitations 

As with any study, there are limitations to this research. The research is carried out at ABC in context of ABC 
culture, so the generalization of results is limited to ABC. Therefore, it can only be considered as a census from a 
regional perspective and might not reflect job satisfaction of to the entire local universities in the country. 

Furthermore, the factors behind job satisfaction may be different, or at least have different importance, in 
different cultures. Academicians are the respondents in this study; therefore, the result of this study may not be 
applicable to other fields or careers. Besides, the perspective studied in research only focuses on HRD practices. 
There are also other elements that affect job satisfaction. 
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